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. , their literature, their clothes, their man- f 
MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. | ners,—especially in regard to men,—their 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. , gestures and colour, were distasteful to her. 
aaron “ They hide their dirt with a thin veneer of { 
CHAPTER XXXIV, MR. JUNIPER. cheap finery,” said Dolly to her father. He 
}  Tnovucn there was an air of badinage, had replied by telling her that she was 
almost of tomfoolery, about Dolly when , nasty. ‘No; but, unfortunately, I cannot 
she spoke of her matrimonial prospects to but see nastiness.” Dolly herself was clean 
her father, —as when she said that she | to fastidiousness. Take off her coarse frock, 
would ‘stick a knife” into Mr. Barry,— and there the well-dressed lady began. , 
, still there was a seriousness in all she said | “ Look at the heels of Sophie’s boots. Give | 

which was more than grave. She was her a push, and she’d fall off her pins as 
pathetic and melancholy. She knew that | though they were stilts. They’re always -\j 

there was nothing before her but to stay | asking to have a shoemaker’s bill paid, and | 
{ with her father, and then to devote her-| yet they won't wear stout boots.” “Til } 
self to her cousins, from whom she was! pay the man,” she said to Amelia one } 
aware that she recoiled almost with hatred. | day, “if you'll promise to wear what I'll { 
And she knew that it would be a good | buy you for the next six months.” But 
thing to be married,—if only the right; Amelia had only turned up her nose. 
| man would come. The right man would | These were the relatives to whom it would 
have to bear with her father, and live in | become her duty to devote her life ! 
the same house with him to the end. The The next morning she started off to call 
right man must be a “ preux. chevalier | in Bolsover Terrace with an intention, not 
sans peur et sans reproche.” The right | to begin her duty, but to make a struggle 
man must be strong-minded and masterful, at the adequate performance of it. She 
and must have a will of his own; but he took with her some article of clothing 
must be strong-minded always for good. | intended for one of the younger children, ; 
And where was she to find such a man as , but which the child herself was to com- 
this, she who was only an attorney’s | plete. But when she entered the parlour, 
daughter, plain too, and with many eccen- | she was astounded at finding that Mr. 
tricities ? She was not intended to marry, Carroll was there. It was nearly twelve 
and consequently the only man who came o’clock, and at that time Mr. Carroll never 
) in her way was her father’s partner—for | was there. He was either in bed, or at 
whom, in regard to a share in the business, , Tattersall’s, or—— Dolly did not care 
she might be desirable. ‘where. She had long since made up her 
Devotion to the Carroll cousins was! mind that there must be a permanent 
manifestly her duty. The two eldest girls quarrel between herself and her uncle, 
she absolutely did hate,—and their father. ,and her desire was generally respected. 
To hate the father, because he was vicious | Now, unfortunately, he was present, and 
beyond cure, might be very well; but she' with him were his wife and two elder 
gj could not hate the girls without being | daughters. To be devoted, thought Dolly : 
aware that she was guilty of a grievous | to herself, to such a family as this,—and 
sin. Every taste possessed by them was | without anybody else in the world to care 
ig antagonistic to her. Their amusements, | for! She gave her aunt a kiss, and 
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touched the girls’ hands, and made a very 
distant bow to Mr. Carroll. Then she 
began about the parcel in her hands, and 
having given her instructions, was pre- 
paring to depart. 

But her aunt stopped her. “I think 
you ought to know, Dorothea.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Carroll. “It is 
quite right that your cousin should know.” 

“Tf you thiak it proper, I’m sure I can’t 
object,” said Amelia. 

“She won’t approve, I’m sure,” said 
Sophie. 

“Her young man has come forward and 
spoken,” said Mr. Carroll. 

“And quite in a proper spirit,” said 
Amelia. 

‘“‘ Of course,” said Mrs. Carroll, ‘‘ we are 
not to expect too much. Though we are 
respectable, in birth and all that, we are 
poor. Mr. Carroll has got nothing to give 
her.” 

“T’ve been the most unfortunate man in 
the world,” said Mr. Carroll. 

“ We won't talk about that now,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Carroll. ‘‘ Here we are with- 
out anything.” 

“You have decent blood,” said Dolly ; 
“at any rate, on one side ;”—for she did 
not believe in the Carrolls. 

“On both, on both,” said Mr. Carroll, 
rising up, and putting his hand upon his 
heart. ‘I can boast of royal blood among 
my ancestors.” 

“But here we are without anything,” 
said Mrs. Carroll again. “Mr. Juniper is 
a most respectable man.” 

‘He has been attached to some of the 
leading racing establishments in the king- 
dom,” said Mr. Carroll. Dolly had heard 
of Mr. Juniper as a trainer, though’she did 
not accurately know what a trainer meant. 

“He is almost as great a man as the 
owner, for the matter of that,” said 
Amelia, standing up for her lover. 

“He is not to say young ;—perhaps 
forty,” said Mrs. Carroll, “and he has a 
very decent house of his own at New- 
market.” Dolly immediately began to 
think whether this might be for the better 
or for the worse. Newmarket was a long 
way off, and the girl would be taken away. 
And it might be a good thing to dispose of 
one of such a string of daughters, even 
to Mr. Juniper. Of course there would 
be the disagreeable nature of the connec- 
tion. But, as Dolly had once said to her 
father, their share of the world’s burdens 
had to be borne, and this was one of them. 
Her first cousin must marry the trainer 





She, who had spoken so enthusiastically 
about gentlemen, must put up with it. 
She knew that Mr. Juniper was but a 
small man in his own line, but she would 
never disown him by word of mouth. He 
should be her cousin Juniper. But she 
did hope that she might not be called 
upon to see him frequently. After all, he 
might be much more respectable than 
Mr. Carroll. 

“T am glad he has a house of his own,” 
said Dolly. 

“Tt’s a much better house than Fulham 
Manor,” said Amelia. 

Dolly was angered, not at the compari- 
son between the houses, but at the ingrati- 
tude and insolence of the girl. ‘“ Very 
well,” said she, addressing herself to her 
aunt; “if her parents are contented, of 
course it is not for me or for papa to be 
discontented. The thing to think of is 
the honesty of the man and his industry ;— 
not the excellence of the house.” 

“ But you seemed to think that we were 
to live in a pigstye,” said Amelia. 

““Mr. Juniper stands very high on the 
turf,” said Mr. Carroll. ‘ Mr. Leadabit’s 
horses have always run straight, and 
Mousetrap won the Two-year-old Trial 
Stakes last spring, giving two pounds to 
Box-and-Cox. A good-looking tall fellow. 
You remember seeing him here once last 
summer.” This was addressed to Miss 
Grey ; but Miss Grey had made up her 
mind never to exchange a word with 
Mr. Carroll. 

“ When is it to be, my dear ?” said Miss 
Grey, turning to the ladies, but intending 
to address herself to Amelia. She had 
already made up her mind to forgive the 
girl for her insolence about the house. If 
the girl was to be taken away there was so 
much the more reason for forgiving her that 
and other things. 

“ Oh ;—I thought you did not mean to 
speak to me at all,” said Amelia. ‘‘I sup- 
posed the cut was to be extended from 
papa to me.” 

“Amelia; how can you be so silly?” 
said the mother. 

“ Tf you think that I am going to put up 
with that kind of thing, you’re mistaken,” 
said Amelia. She had got not only a lover 
but a husband in prospect, and was much 
superior to her cousin,—who had neither 
one or the other, as far as she was aware. 
“Mr. Juniper with an excellent house and 
a plentiful income is quite good enough for 
me, though he hasn’t got any regal ances- 
tors.” She did not intend to laugh at her 
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father, but was aware that something had 
been said about ancestors by her cousin. 
“ A gentleman who has the management 
of horses is almost the same as owning 
them.” 

“ But when is it to be?” again asked 
Dolly. 

“That depends a little upon my brother,” 
said Mrs. Carroll in a voice hardly above a 
whisper. ‘“ Mr. Juniper has spoken about a 
day.” 

“Then it will depend chiefly on him- 
self and the young lady, I suppose.” 

“Well, Dorothea, there are money diffi- 
culties. There’s no denying it.” 

“T wish I could shower gold into her 
lap,” said Mr. Carroil,— “only for the 
accursed conventionalities of the world.” 

‘** Bother, papa,” said Sophia. 

“Tt will be the last of it as far as I am 
concerned,” said Amelia. 

“ Mr. Juniper has said something about 
a few hundred pounds,” said Mrs. Carroll. 
“Tt isn’t much that he wants.” 

Then Miss Grey spoke in a severe tone. 
“You must speak to my father about 
that.” 

“Tam not to have your good word, I 
suppose,” said Amelia. Human flesh and 
blood could not but remember all that had 
been done, and always with her consent. 
Five hundred pounds is not a great deal 
for portioning off a girl when that is to be 
the last that she is ever to have.” One of 
six nieces whose father and mother were 
maintained, and that without the slightest 
claim! It was so that Dorothy argued ; 
but her arguments were kept to her own 
bosom. “ But I must trust to my dear 
uncle. I see that I am not to have a word 
from you.” 

The matter was now becoming serious. 
Here was the eldest girl, one of six 
daughters, putting in her claim for five 
hundred pounds portion. This would 
amount to three thousand pounds for the 
lot, and, as the process of marrying them 
went on, they would all have to be main- 
tained as at present. What with their 
school expenses and their clothes, the neces- 
sary funds for the Carroll family amounted 
to six hundred pounds a year. That was 
the fegular allowance, and there were 
others whenever Mr. Carroll wanted a pair 
of trousers. And Dolly’s acerbation was 
aroused by a belief on her part that the 
money asked for trousers took him generally 
to race-courses. And now five hundred 
pounds was boldly demanded so as to 
induce a groom to make one of the girls 





his wife! She almost regretted that in 
former years she had promised to assist her 
father in befriending the Carroll relations. 
‘Perhaps, Dorothea, you won’t mind step- 
ping into my bedroom with me, just for a 
moment.” This was said by Mrs. Carroll, 
and Dolly most unwillingly followed her 
aunt upstairs. 

* Of course I know all that you’ve got 
to say,” began Mrs. Carroll. 

“Then, aunt, why bring me in here?” 

“Because I wish to explain things a 
little. Don’t be ill-natured, Dorothea.” 

‘TI won’t if I can help it.” 

“T know your nature, how good it is.” 
Here Dorothy shook her head. “Only 
think of me and of my sufferings! I 
haven’t come to this without suffering.” 
Then the poor woman began to cry. 

“T feel for you through it all; I do,” 
said Dolly. 

“That poor man! To have to be always 
with him, and always doing my best to 
keep him out of mischief.” 

“A man who will do nothing else must 
do harm.” 

“Of course he must. But what can he 
do now? And the children! I can see. 
Of course I know that they are not all 
that they ought to be. But with six of 
them, and nobody but myself, how can I 
do it all? And they are his children as 
well as mine.” Dolly’s heart was filled 
with pity as she heard this, which she 
knew to be so true! “In answering you 
they have uppish bad ways. They don’t 
like to submit to one so near their own 
age.” 

“Not a word that has come from the 
mouth of one of them addressed to myself 
has ever done them any harm with my 
father. That is what you mean.” 

“ No ;—but with yourself.” 

“7 do not take anger,—against ne 
out of the room with me.’ 

“ Now about Mr. Juniper.” 

“The question is one much too big for 
me. Am I to tell my father?” 

“JT was thinking,—that if you would do 
so!” 

“T cannot tell him that he ought to 
find five hundred pounds for Mr. Juniper.” 

“Perhaps four would do.” 

“ Nor can I ask him to drive a bargain.” 

“How much would he give her,—to be 
married ?” 

“Why should he give her anything? 
He feeds her and gives her clothes. It is 
only fit that the truth should be explained 
to you. Girls so circumstanced, when 
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they are clothed and fed by their own 
fathers must be married without fortunes 
or must remain unmarried. As Sophie, 
and Georgina, and Minna, and Brenda come 
up, the same requests will be made.” 

“ Poor Potsey!” said the mother. For 
Potsey was a plain girl. 

“Tf this be done for Amelia, must it 
not be done for all of them? Papa is not 
a rich man, but he has been very generous. 
Is it fair to ask him for five hundred 
pounds to give to—Mr. Juniper?” 

“A gentleman nowadays does not like 
not to get something.” 

“ Then a gentleman must go where some- 
thing is to be got. The truth has to be 
told, Aunt Carroll. My father is willing 
enough to do what he can for you and the 
girls, but I do not think that he will give 
five hundred pounds to Mr. Juniper.” 

“Tt is once for all. Four hundred 
pounds perhaps would do.” 

“T do not think that he can make a 
bargain,—nor that he will pay any sum to 
Mr. Juniper.” 

“To get one of them off would be so 
much! What is to become of them? To 
have one married would be the way for 
others. Oh, Dorothy, if you would only 
think of my condition! I know your papa 
will do what you tell him.” 

Dolly felt that her father would be 
more likely to do it if she were not to 
interfere at all. But she could not say 
that. She did feel the request to be alto- 
gether unreasonable. She struggled to 
avert from her own mind all feeling of 
dislike for the girl, and to look atit as she 
might have done if Amelia had been her 
special friend. 

“ Aunt Carroll,” she said, “you had 
better go up to London and see my father 
there,—in his chambers. You will catch 
him if you go at once.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“ Yes, alone. Tell him about the girl’s 
marriage, and let him judge what he ought 
to do.” 

“ Could not you come with me ?” 

“No. You don’t understand. I have 
to think of his money. He can say what 
he will do with his own.” 

“ He will never give it without coming 
to you.” 

“He never will if he does come to me. 
You may prevail with him. A man may 
throw away his own money as he pleases. 
I cannot tell him that he ought to do it. 
You may say that you have told me, and 
that I have sent you to him. And tell 





him, let him do what he will, that I shall 
find no fault with him. If you can under- 
stand me and him you will know that I 
can do nothing for you beyond that.” Then 
Dolly took her leave, and went home. 

The mother, turning it all over in her 
mind, did understand something of her 
niece, and went off to London as quick as 
the omnibus could take her. There she 
did see her brother, and he came back in 
consequence to dinner a little earlier than 
usual. “Why did you send my sister to 
me ?” were the first words which he said to 
Dolly. 

“Because it was your business, and not 
mine.” 

“How dare you separate my business 
and yours? What do you think I have 
done ?” 

“Given the young lady five hundred 
pounds down on the nail.” 

“Worse than that.” 

“ Worse ?” 

“ Much worse. But why did you send 
my sister to my chambers ?” 

“ But what have you done, papa? You 
don’t mean that you have given the shark 
more than he demands?” 

“T don’t know that he’s a shark. Why 
shouldn’t the man want five hundred 
pounds with his wife? Mr. Barry would 
want much more with you, and would be 
entitled to ask for much more.” 

“ You are my father.” 

“ Yes ;—but those poor girls have been 
taught to look upon me almost as their 
father.” 

‘But what have you done?” 

“T have promised them each three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds on their wedding- 
day,—three hundred pounds to go to their 
husbands, and fifty pounds for wedding 
expenses,—on condition that they marry 
with my approval. I shall not be so hard 
to please for them as for you.” 

“And you have approved of Mr. 
Juniper ?” 

“JT have already set on foot enquiries 
down at Newmarket; and I have made 
an exception in favour of Mr. Juniper. 
He is to have four hundred and fifty 
pounds. Jane only asked four hundred 
pounds to begin with. You are not to 
find fault with me.” 

“ No ;—that is part of the bargain. I 
wonder whether my aunt knew what a 
thoroughly good-natured thing Idid. We 
must have no more puddings now, and 
you must come down by the omnibus.” 

“Tt is not quite so bad as that, Dolly.” 
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‘‘ When one has given away one’s money 
extravagantly one ought to be made to 
feel the pinch one’s self. But dear, dear, 
darling old man, why shouldn’t you give 
away your money as you please? I don’t 
want it. Iam not in the least afraid but 
what there will be plenty for me. But 
when the girl talks about her five hundred 
pound so glibly, as though she had a right 
to expect it, and spoke of this jockey with 
such inward pride of heart——” 

“A girl ought to be proud of her 
husband.” 

“Your niece ought not to be proud of 
marrying a groom. But she angered me, 
and so did my aunt,—though I pitied 
her. Then I reflected that they could get 
nothing from me in my anger,—not even a 
promise of a good word. So I sent her to 
you. It was, at any rate, the best thing I 
could do for them.” Mr. Grey thought 
that it was. 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


THE tragedy of Richard the Second, “as 
it hath been publicly acted by the Right 
Honourable the Lord Chamberlain his 
servants,” was first published in 1597, in 
quarto. There followed other quarto 
editions in 1598 and 1608 ; the title-page 
of the quarto of 1608 announcing that the 
tragedy was now published “with new 
additions of the Parliament scene and the 
deposing of King Richard, as it hath 
been lately acted by the King’s Majesty’s 
servants at the Globe.” The new additions 
consisted of one hundred and sixty-five lines, 
and form the most important part of the 
first scene of the fourth act. It has been 
conjectured that these new additions had 
been well known to the stage some years 
before they were given to the printer. 

Shakespeare found in Holinshed’s 
Chronicle an account of King Richard’s 
life and reign. No earlier tragedy, from 
which he could have derived assistance, is 
now known to exist. A play, mentioned 
by Camden, dealing with this subject, yet 
different from Shakespeare’s tragedy, was 
performed at the Globe Theatre in 1601 ; 
and Sir John Haywarde published in 1599 
his History of the First Year of Henry the 
Fourth, which included the deposition of 
Richard. Shakespeare’s Richard, however, 
having first issued from the press in 1597, 
could not have profited by these works. 

Richard the Second may have been a 
popular play because of its political signifi- 





cance, or because, in troublous times, the 
story of a revolution and the deposition of 
a king had much to recommend it to the 
suffering and the discontented. Then the 
poet had, as it were, preached against royal 
favouritism. Richard’s ruin might be traced 
to this vice of kings, specially odious to 
their people. Elizabeth had fitted the cap 
to her own head. “I am Richard the 
Second, know you not that?” she is 
reported to have said to William Lamburde. 
Indeed Her Majesty was much given to 
favouritism, and may well have felt herself 
rebuked by the play. It has been held that 
Shakespeare’s Richard the Second was 
acted in the streets of London by special 
direction of the friends of the Earl of Essex 
in the afternoon before his rebellion broke 
out, by way of preparation of the public 
mind for what was to happen. The 
arrangement for the performance of the 
play was made with Augustine Phillips, 
‘servant to the Lord Chamberlain and one 
of his players ;” and Phillips was a member 
of the theatrical company to which Shake- 
speare belonged. 

After the Restoration the character of 
the play, or its applicability to historical 
events of a later date, stood much in the 
way of its return to the stage. Nahum 
Tate, poet laureate from 1692 to 1715, 
having altered and mangled King Lear, 
next laid hands upon -Richard the Second 
—not Richard the Third, as it is erro- 
neously stated in Gerard Langbaine’s 
Account of the English Dramatic Poets, 
1691—and founded upon it a tragedy called 
The Sicilian Usurper, represented at the 
Theatre Royal in 1681. Apparently he 
had changed the title of the drama at the 
last moment, removed the scene to a 
distant land, and assigned foreign names to 
the characters, Alcidore, Cleon, etc., as in 
his dedication he complains that the play 
had been suppressed, “first in its own 
name and then in disguise,” while on the 
third day it had been silenced altogether 
and forbidden further representation, 
although he had been at great pains to 
heighten the character of Richard and to 
palliate his miscarriages, to soften the 
reproaches of Gaunt and the invectives of 
the nobles, and to disguise the foul practices 
of the courtiers. ‘‘ Every scene,” he pro- 
tested, “is full of respect to Majesty and 
the dignity of courts; not one altered page 
but what breathes loyalty.” He had 
expected that his play would have received 
protection rather than prohibition, and 
held that it would have done so if the 
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authorities had listened to his petition to 
have his manuscript perused and dealt with 
according as the contents deserved. He 
continues: “ But a positive doom of sup- 
pression, without examination, was all that 
I could procure. For the two days on 
which it was acted the change of the scene, 
names of persons, etc., was a great dis- 
advantage. I called my persons Sicilians, 
but might as well have made them inhabi- 
tants of the world in the moon.” 

Tate’s alterations of the text were not 
very material ; the greater part of the play 
was still Shakespeare’s. Tate wrote new 
scenes to increase the importance of the 
Queen’s character, and contrived to make 
the Duke of York rather comic than tragic. 
Certain passages of low comedy were in- 
troduced in the second act, and generally 
the speeches were much curtailed through- 
out the play. A comic epilogue in the 
vilest taste was added to the tragedy. 
Tate’s Sicilian Usurper was never repro- 
duced. 

Richard the Second next appeared, 
adapted by Theobald, at the Lincoln’s 


Inn Fields Theatre in 1719. Some. 


pains had evidently been taken with 
the production. The play-bills of the 
9th December announced that there would 
be no performance on that day, the com- 
pany being obliged “to lie still a day 
for practice of the.tragedy” to be pre- 
sented the following evening. Theobald 
introduces a new character, a daughter of 
the Earl of Northumberland, the Lady 
Percy, with whom the Duke of Aumerle is 
supposed to be in love. With the excep- 
tion of some few speeches transferred to a 
later period of the play, the first and 
second acts of the original are wholly 
omitted, and the scene is laid throughout 
at or before the Tower. Richard’s speech 
upon the coast of Wales after his landing 
from his expedition to Ireland, ‘“ Dear 
earth, I do salute thee with my hand,” etc., 
is made to apply, ridiculously enough, to 
his return from Wales to the Tower ; but 
“ absurdities,” as Genest bluntly remarks, 
“are pitfalls into which the improvers of 
Shakespeare are pretty sure to tumble.” 
In his preface Theobald admitted that he 
had made some innovations upon history 
and upon Shakespeare, ‘“‘as in bringing 
Richard and Bolingbroke to meet first at 
the Tower, keeping York steady to the 
interest of the King, heightening Aumerle’s 
character in making him die for the cause, 
and despatching Richard at the Tower, who 
indeed was murthered at Pontefract Castle.” 





He pretended, however, to “a discretionary 
power of variation, either forthe maintaining 
unity of action or supporting the dignity 
of the characters; and if,” he concludes, 
“the little critics will be angry at this, I 
have patience to weather their ill-nature : 
I shall stand excused among the better 
judges.” But he spoke too confidently. His 
alteration obtained performance upon seven 
nights, and then found its final resting- 
place upon the shelf by the side of Tate’s 
Sicilian Usurper. 

From Tate, Theobald had not borrowed. 
More than half of the play was Shakes- 
peare’s. But Theobald’s additions are very 
insipid and feeble. He has laboured to 
convert the work into a merely conven- 
tional tragedy. The character of the Queen 
is much amplified. Lady Percy is a rant- 
ing heroine, who, drawing a secret dagger 
from her side, stabs herself when she learns 
of the execution of Aumerle. Northum- 
berland regards his daughter’s death as the 
punishment of his own malefactions. “ My 
daughter !” he exclaims ; ‘fate pursues my 
guilt too fast!” and he rushes off. The 
Duke of York slays himself upon dis- 
covering the dead body of his nephew the 
King. Bolingbroke concludes the play 
with a moral sentiment which does not fall 
very appropriately from his lips : 

_—- snganane may a while withhold her 
and, 

A king’s blood, unatoned, must curse the 
land. : 

Richard was played by Ryan, York by 
Boheme, Aumerle by Smith, and Boling- 
broke by Leigh ; Mrs. Bullock and Mrs. 
Spiller appearing as the Queen and Lady 
Piercy. ‘Theobald in rather fulsome terms 
dedicated his adaptation to Lord Orrery, and 
was rewarded by that nobleman with a 
purse of one hundred guineas. 

At Covent Garden, in 1738, Richard the 
Second, according to the original text, was 
revived at the special desire of certain 
ladies of quality who had taken Shake- 
speare under their particular patronage, and 
had stimulated the managers to reproduce, 
with new scenery and decorations, certain 
of his most esteemed plays. The ladies 
were ridiculed by Fielding, but they may 
claim to have done the stage good service. 
They succeeded in bringing Shakespeare 
into fashion for some while, at any rate. 
Richard the Second obtained seven repre- 
sentations, and remained upon the acting 
list of plays for the next two seasons. 
Delane appeared as the King, and Ryan 
now played Bolingbroke; Norfolk was 
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personated by Tom Walker, York by 
Stephens, Gaunt by Johnson, Northumber- 
land by Bridgewater, and Aumerle by 
Hallam ; the Queen, the Duchess of York, 
and the Duchess of Gloucester finding 
representation at the hands of. Mrs. Horton, 
Mrs. Hallam, and Mrs. James respectively. 
Great pains were taken to picture the lists 
at Coventry, and the arrangements for the 
single combat of Norfolk and Bolingbroke, 
“with all the decorations proper to the 
appellant and respondent, the judges and 
the spectators.” The King was seated 
on a throne of state. The combatants 
appeared clothed in complete steel. 
opposite sides of the lists two chairs, 
finely adorned, were placed; to these 
they retired after they had in turn stood 
forth and spoken. Davies relates that 
when Walker, as Norfolk, attempted to 
speak, his helmet was found to be so 
tightly laced under his chin that he could 
not make himself audible, and the audience 
were provoked to laughter. However, the 
helmet was soon loosened, and the actor 
was heard with attention. The same 
authority records that the scene between 
Richard and Gaunt was “acted with such 
propriety as gained the approbation of the 
audience.” Johnson, the representative of 
Gaunt, was commonly called “tall John- 
son,” for he was nearly seven feet high. 
Aaron Hill, his father-in-law, was said to 
have instructed him in the part. The 
actor’s ‘good understanding and decent 
deportment rendered him not disagreeable 
to the audience ;” but it was judged that 
“his conception was not equal to the 
animated dialogue of the character, or his 
feeling powerful enough for the situation 
of it.” Stephens, who appeared as York, 
was known to have been a button-maker 
in Paternoster Row, who had been tempted 
by his skill in imitating the tones and 
manner of Barton Booth to adopt the 
profession of the stage. Stephens had 
appeared as Othello at Drury Lane in 1734 
with signal success, the audience rewarding 
him with loud cries of “Bravo! Better 
than Quin! better than Quin!” These 
loud praises of the button-maker were so 
offensive to Quin, that, to avoid them, he 
absented himself from the coffee-houses he 
had usually frequented. Stephens met 
with an inferior welcome when he essayed 
other characters; he was of mature age, 
clumsy of form, and awkward of manner, 
and his appearance as the gay young liber- 
tine Polydore, in Otway’s tragedy of The 
Orphan, wearing a full-bottomed wig and 
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red stockings, “ though they had long been 
laid aside by the politer part of the town,” 
seems to have excited some ridicule. 
Gradually he fell in public esteem, and left 
London to become an itinerant actor. He 
died at Bath about 1760, “respected 
for his general good behaviour,” but little 
regretted as a theatrical performer. When 
he made his Sylvester Daggerwood confess 
himself the son of a button-maker, and 
protest that he had “a soul above 
buttons,” George Colman may have had 
in mind the story of the unfortunate 
stage-struck Mr. Stephens of Paternoster 
ow. 

The manager, embarrassed by the 
number of the dramatis persone, was 
compelled to assign certain of the parts to 
very unfit or incompetent performers. 
Michael Stoppelaer, famed as: a _ great 
blunderer, and for his singing comic Irish 
and Scotch songs, was required to appear 
as the Abbot of Westminster, and in that 
dignified character, assisted by an acci- 
dental hoarseness, succeeded in exciting 
roars of laughter. He was something of a 
scholar, however, and had been educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin. An actor 
known as Tom Chapman, accepted as an 
admirable actor of Shakespeare’s clowns, 
would-be wits, fops, and fanatics, was 
assigned the part of the Bishop of Carlisle, 
and seems to have conducted himself very 
unsatisfactorily. ‘‘In truth,” says Davies, 
“there was nothing more dissonant and 
unharmonious than his speaking, or rather 
bellowing, the bishop’s harangue.” He was 
‘endured im his discords,” however, on 
account of his many excellences in comedy. 
But he was troubled with a sort of passion 
for appearing in tragic parts. He owned 
the Richmond Theatre, and was wont to 
allot himself occupation upon his stage 
so unsuited to his abilities as to result 
in the ruin of his property as well as 
of all decorum. The actor, who in the 
scene of the King’s deposition was required 
to represent an attendant and to bring on 
a looking-glass, became in after years 
famous as the most popular comedian of 
his time—Richard Yates. The groom, who 
enters in the fifth act, was personated by 
an eccentric actor named Nat Clarke. He 
was the original Filch in The Beggar’s 
Opera, and from his close resemblance to 
Rich in size and form was constantly 
required to appear as the double or deputy 
of that famous harlequin in the more 
arduous or the least interesting scenes of 
pantomime. 
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There still attached to the tragedy a 
certain political significance in connection 
with more recent events. For twenty- 
five years peace had prevailed ; but serious 
provocation had been given by the Court 
of Madrid, the Spanish coast-ships had 
committed depredations upon English 
merchant-vessels, and the nation was now 
clamorous for war. Walpole, however, 
was much disinclined to involve England 
in a contest of which the end could 
not be foreseen. He feared that war 
would unite against him both branches 
of the house of Bourbon, and that the 
Jacobites would avail themselves of the 
opportunity to bring about another rising 
in Scotland. The minister was most 
unpopular. Many sentences in the tragedy 
were applied to the existing situation of 
affairs. The conversation of Northumber- 
land and his friends in the second act 
provided many apposite passages. When 
in his most solemn manner Bridgewater as 
Northumberland pronounced the words : 
The king is not himself, but basely led 
By flatterers—— 

there was great uproar, hands were clapped, 
and sticks were clattered as noisily as 
possible. Lord Ross’s remark, 

The Earl of Wiltshire hath the state in farm, 
was immediately applied to Walpole, 
“with the loudest shouts and huzzas I 
ever heard,” writes Davies, who was 
present. Northumberland’s argument that 
the king’s revenue was not diminished by 
war was also received with extraordinary 
applause : 

Wars have not wasted it, for warred he hath not, 

But basely yielded upon compromise 

That which his ancestors achieved with blows : 

More hath he spent in peace, than they in, wars. 

Nor was it only in the theatre that 
quotations from Richard the Second were 
employed as a means of attacking the 
ministry. In the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Haynes, the printer of The Craftsman, was 
prosecuted because of the appearance in 
that journal of a letter containing strong 
application of severe passages in the tragedy 
to the Government, and particularly to 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

There was a revival of the tragedy 
at York in 1804, when it was pointed 
out in the play-bill as a special and local 
attraction, that the closing incidents of 
Richard the Second occur in Pomfret 
Castle. 

At Newcastle, in 1812, Macready pro- 
duced the tragedy “with due omissions,” 
but with “all the scenic effects that the 





limits of the theatre would permit of.” 
Macready was wont to pride himself that 
he had been the first to play Richard 
“since the time of Shakespeare,” but he 
had overlooked the textual revival of 1738. 
The performance was completely success- 
ful, and the play proved the attraction of the 
season. Still, Richard the Second did not 
establish itself upon the stage. Macready 
dwells upon the passion of its language 
and the beauty of its poetry, but points out 
the “absence of any marked idiosyncrasy 
in the persons of the drama.” They talk 
well, but, as he adds, “‘they do little else 
than talk; nor can all the charm of com- 
position redeem, in a dramatic point of 
view, the weakness resulting from this 
accident in a play’s construction.” The 
part of Richard seems, however, to have 
enjoyed the favour of Macready. He pro- 
duced the play at Glasgow in 1813; it 
was most carefully presented, but it ‘“ suc- 
ceeded only in obtaining the applause of 
scanty audiences.” He played Richard also 
for his benefit at Dublin in 1815, when it 
was “as usual applauded, but it did not 
attract,” and at Bath in the same year. 
Genest, who, no doubt, attended the repre- 
sentation, writes of the play that it was 
“ gotten up at some expense, and was well 
acted; it was, however, performed but 
twice, and that to bad houses.” He 
further notes that the alterations made in 
the text “were little or nothing more than 
omissions, except that the lines about 
Bolingbroke’s affectation of popularity were 
improperly taken from the King and given 
to Aumerle.” Richard the Second also was 
included in the round of characters assumed 
by the tragedian at the Haymarket Theatre 
during his last season upon the stage. On 
the 19th November, 1850, he enters in his 
diary: “ Read in the green-room the play 
of King Richard the Second. I did not 
attempt more than to convey to the other 
actors the idea of their characters.” This 
fact of reading the play in the green-room 
is significant. - Richard the Second had 
been so long unacted that it was viewed 
and treated as a work altogether new to 
the stage. Macready’s performance was 
much applauded by the critics. The actor 
possessed singular command of pathetic 
expression ; he was said in this part to 
have exceeded himself “in the power of 
actualising hopeless wretchedness. 

We must turn back, however, to the year 
1815, when the example set by Macready 
in Newcastle was followed in London, and 
Richard the Second was revived for 
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Edmund Kean at Drury Lane, but “ with 
considerable alterations and additions from 
the writings of Shakespeare.” The com- 
mittee of noblemen and gentlemen who 
governed Drury Lane had, absurdly 
enough, entrusted the manipulation of the 
tragedy to Mr. Wroughton, actor and 
stage-manager. Hazlitt, strange to say, 
applauds the alteration as the best that 
had been attempted, “for it consists 
entirely of omissions, except one or two 
scenes which are idly tacked on to the 
conclusion.” But Wroughton’s alterations 
are, in truth, clumsy, tasteless, and worth- 
less enough. With curious obtuseness, he 
wholly omits the scene of the lists in the 
first act. Instead of commanding the 
combat between Bolingbroke and Norfolk, 
the King at once sentences them to banish- 
ment. The Queen is made to conclude the 
second act with a soliloquy borrowed from 
the third act of the second part of King 
Henry the Sixth. In the following act, 
Bolingbroke speaks apart some sixteen 
lines culled from the speech of the Duke 
of York in the same act of Henry the 
Sixth, Part Two. In the garden scene of 
the fourth act, the Queen is discovered 
seated on a sofa, and one of her ladies— 
Blanche, represented by Miss Foote—sings 
a song to entertain her. To the Queen’s 
last speech five lines from Titus Andronicus 
are added. In the fourth act the speeches 
are much garbled and the scenes curtailed, 
and Bolingbroke brings it to a close with 
a soliloquy taken from the third part of 
Henry the Sixth. The Duchess of York 
and the discovery of Aumerle’s conspiracy 
are omitted from the fifth act. . In the 
scene of the parting of the King and 
(Jueen, lines are introduced borrowed from 
the parting of Suffolk and Queen Margaret 
in Henry the Sixth, Part Two. Presently 
Bolingbroke introduces a soliloquy from 
Titus Andronicus, and a conversation 
ensues made up of scraps from Antony and 
Cleopatra, Troilus and Cressida, Titus 
Andronicus, etc. Bolingbroke has another 
soliloquy, the composition apparently of 
Mr. Wroughton. Richard is murdered in 
the Tower instead of in Pomfret Castle. 
After the King’s death, the Queen reap- 
pears, speaks some few lines from King 
Lear, and falls Jifeless upon the body. 
Bolingbroke concludes the play as in 
the original. Wroughton’s alteration of 
Richard the Second is very much in the 
manner of Cibber’s adaptation of Richard 
the Third. 

This alteration of Shakespeare enjoyed 





some thirteen representations at Drury 
Lane, but the Richard of Kean did not 
obtain much approval. “He threw out 
bright sparks and flashes of genius,” writes 
Mr. Procter in his Life of the actor, “as 
in the scene with Bolingbroke and North- 
umberland, when the catalogue of his 
‘ grievous crimes’ is presented to him ; but 
they did not irradiate the whole character.” 
It was complained that Kean’s Richard the 
Second was almost as fiery and energetic 
as his Richard the Third. Hazlitt noted 
that the character was “hardly given 
correctly as to the general outline.” The 
actor made it “ a character of passion—that 
is, of feeling combined with energy— 
whereas itis acharacter of pathos—that is 
to say, of feeling combined with weakness.” 
It was pointed out, as the general fault of 
Kean’s acting, that it was always energetic 
or nothing ; that he was always on full 
stretch, never relaxed ; that he expressed 
all the violence, the extravagance and 
fierceness of the passions, but not their 
misgivings, their helplessness, and sink- 
ings into despair. ‘He has too much,” 
the critic continues, “of that strong nerve 
and fibre that is always equally elastic. 
We might instance to the present purpose 
his dashing the glass down with all his 
might, in the scene with Hereford, instead 
of letting it fall out of his hands as from 
an infant’s; also his manner of expostu- 
lating with Bolingbroke —‘ Why on thy 
knee thus low,’ etc.—which was altogether 
fierce and heroic, instead of being sad, 
thoughtful, and melancholy. If Mr. Kean 
would look into some passages in this 
play—into that, in particular, ‘Oh, that I 
were a mockery king of snow, to melt away 
before the sun of Bolingbroke ’—he would 
find a clue to this character, and to human 
nature in general, which he seems to have 
missed,” etc. Macready, in his Reminis- 
cences, observes that “in none of his 
personations did the late Edmund Kean 
display more masterly elocution than in 
the third act of Richard the Second.” 

Kean’s associates in the performance did 
not greatly distinguish themselves, appa- 
rently, or were completely eclipsed by the 
efforts of the leading actor of the night. 
Hazlitt writes : ‘‘ Mr. Pope was respectable 
in John of Gaunt; Mr. Holland was 
lamentable in the Duke of York, and 
Mr. Elliston indifferent in Bolingbroke.” 
Aumerle was played by James Wallack, 
and the Queen by Mrs. Bartley. 

Richard the Second was presented at 
Sadler’s Wells during Mr. Phelps’s admir- 
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able management of that theatre, and was 
revived with special regard for its scenic 
appointments and decorations by Mr. 
Charles Kean at the Princess’s in 1857. In 
the preface to his published arrangement 
of the tragedy, Mr. Charles Kean professed 
his desire to produce “ a true portraiture of 
medieval history.” For the costumes, the 
works of Strutt, Meyrick, Fairholt, and 
Shaw had been consulted, and evidence had 
been gathered from the illuminated pages 
of the French metrical history of the depo- 
sition of King Richard, and from other 
books and manuscripts in the British 
Museum. The scenes of the Privy Council 
Chamber at Westminster, the Lists at 
Coventry, the Fleet at Milford Haven, the 
Castles of Pembroke and Flint, the garden 
at Langley, the Great Hall at Westminster, 
Traitor’s Gate, and the dungeon at Ponte- 
fract, were all presented “in conformity 
with contemporaneous authority.” John 
of Gaunt was seen to expire in his chamber 
at Ely House, Holborn, “the bed, the 
paintings on the walls, the furniture, and 
all the appointments of the room being 
scrupulously copied from authorities beyond 
dispute.” Great pains were taken to 
exhibit the lists at Gosford Green, “ with 
a passage of arms. according to the 
usages of ancient chivalry.” The com- 
batants, clothed in complete steel, ap- 
peared on horseback with their lances in 
rest; the trumpets sounded the charge ; 
and they were rushing furiously upon each 
other, when the King threw down his 
warder, suspended the duel, and decreed 
the exile of both challenger and challenged. 
In the second act Bolingbroke, wearing a 
black cap and surcoat by way of mourning 
for his father, John of Gaunt, led his army 
in the full panoply of war through the 
forest glades of a Gloucestershire landscape, 
But the spectacle attained its climax in an 
interpolated scene, or historical episode as 
it was called, dividing the third and fourth 
acts, and representing the triumphal 
entry of Bolingbroke into London. The 
Duke of York’s speech in the fifth act to 
his duchess, was thus illustrated and 
embodied upon the stage. The scene re- 
presented a street in medieval London, 
with the house-fronts tapestried and gar- 
landed as on occasions of great public 
rejoicing. A vast crowd waited the coming 
of Bolingbroke with the deposed and 
captive Richard. A score of itinerant 
jesters danced to a tune said to be as old 
as the reign of Edward the Second. The 
crowd was provided with various incidental 





amusements selected from Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes of the English People. The 
bells rang out, the trumpets blared. Then 
entered a grand procession of the Lord 
Mayor, the aldermen and sheriffs, the City 
companies with their banners, minstrels, 
archers, troopers, knights, and nobles. 
Bolingbroke, dressed according to Froissart, 
in a short jacket of cloth of gold, with a 
blue garter on his left leg, and mounted on 
a white courser, was received with great 
shouts of welcome from the crowd, with 
ringing of joy-bells, flourishes of trum- 
pets and other instruments. An ominous 
silence followed the entrance of the depesed 
king, upon his little horse. The authority 
of the chronicle of the Betrayal of King 
Richard the Second was regarded; an 
open space was kept round him so that all 
might see him, and a boy came forward to 
point at him and say: “ Behold King 
Richard, who has done so much good to 
the people of England!” The boy was 
personated by Miss Kate Terry. Then 
came murmurs and groans from the crowd, 
and cries, “To the Tower with him! To 
the Tower with him!” while an old 
soldier, supposed to have fought under 
the banner of Edward the Black Prince at 
Cressy and Poictiers, endeavouring to pay 
homage to the son of his former com- 
mander, was prevented by the mob and 
treated with contempt. On behalf of this 
interpolated picture, and generally of his 
stage embellishment of Shakespeare, Mr. 
Kean pleaded that he had-but endeavoured 
“to render dramatic representation con- 
ducive to the diffusion of knowledge—to 
surround the glowing imagery of the Great 
Poet with accompaniments true to the time 
of which he writes—realising the scenes 
and actions which he describes ; exhibiting 
men as they once lived,” etc. The public 
applauded, although a suspicion prevailed 
that Shakespeare had been employed rather 
as an excuse for spectacle. The manager 
could boast, however, that a play which 
formerly commanded only occasional re- 
petition had now been enabled by no 
derogatory means to attract audiences 
for successive months. Richard the Second 
at the Princess’s enjoyed a run of eighty- 
five nights, and was repeated twenty-seven 
times during the following season. Mr. 
Charles Kean appeared as the King, and 
Mrs. Kean as the Queen. Mr. Cooper, 
who had played the Duke of York with 
Macready at the Haymarket in 1850, 
resumed that character at the Princess’s. 
Mr. Walter Lacy and Mr, Ryder repre- 
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sented John of Gaunt and Bolingbroke 
respectively. 

There have been no later performances 
of Richard the Second. 





EGLANTINE. 


How sweetly, after gentle rain, 
Comes floating down the grassy lane 
The scent of eglantine. 

See, wife, the old familiar seat 
Bids welcome to a cool retreat, 
This summer morning fine. 


Sit down, dear heart, there needs no haste 
For us to make, we well can waste 
The longest of our days. 
Our working-time is gone and past, 
And we have leisure at the last, 
For Nature and her ways. 
So sit thee, darling, by my side, 
Fond friend and firm, true wife and tried, 
Best help in darkest hours. 
Across the meads the linnet calls, 
The breeze shakes down at intervals 
The eglantine’s pink flowers. 
The eglantine ! the eglantine ! 
Ah, tender, brown-eyed wife of mine, 
I see a shadow creep 
Across the calmness of thy brow, 
The blossom dropping from the bough, 
Vakes sorrow from its sleep. 


Nay, dearest, dry the starting tear, 

Is she not still our daughter dear ? 
Our pretty Eglantine ? 

Ts she not yet as much our child, 

As when upon her birth we smiled, 
Thy little one and mine? 


What though she chose, as daughters do, 
To merge the old life in the new, 
And gave to newer love 
The right to take her by the hand, 
And lead her from her fatherland, 
God keepeth watch above. 


What though the sea rolls wide between 
That strange wild home where she is queen, 
And this calm nook of ours 3 
What though her southern dwelling-place 
Is brightened by no English face, 
Nor homely English flowers. 
What though our poor hearts surely know 
That to her home we cannot go, 
However sore we yearn ; 
Nor, since our darling hath her share 
Of mother’s bliss, and mother’s care, 
Can she to us return. 


Yet, wife, we shall retrieve our Joss ; 

There is an ocean all must cross ; 
Thy turn will come, and mine! 

And we shall welcome to the bowers 

Of Paradise, life’s flower of flowers, 
Our little Eglantine ! 


WAITING. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
CHAPTER IIL 


GEORGE Wyatt rode home that day 
with the knowledge that the blow which 





PART I, 


he dreaded had fallen upon him, and that. 


it now behoved him to bear it so that 
the woman whom he loved should never 
know what he suffered. It was nobody’s 





fault, it was only natural that Dora should 
incline towards the younger and more 
brilliant man. 

And yet he had hoped, had believed it 
might have been otherwise ; and he knew— 
now that it had become an impossibility— 
how he had nourished and fostered the 
hope till it had grown to be a part of 
his life. With his pipe between his teeth, 
and his hands behind his back, he paced 
the terrace-walk and garden that he had 
liked to think would, some day, be graced 
with her presence. And, as he recalled her 
words about “the utter stranger, who would 
go away in a day or two, and never be seen 
again,” his fate seemed to him very hard, 
almost harder than he could bear. The 
“utter stranger” had come and carried off 
the prize, and he must stand by and look 
on; nay, more than this, he must help him 
to gain it. 

This was soon to be proved; he had 
promised to walk over to The Chestnuts 
that night with a book for Dora, and as 
he approached the gate, he found her 
sitting with her hands clasped together, 
on the seat under the window. 

“ Dora!” he exclaimed in alarmed tones, 
“ what is the matter?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wyatt, I have been watching 
for you, and hoping that you would come. 
Do go in and make Stephen listen to reason. 
He is so angry.” 

She put her hand on his arm, and looked 
up in his face. 

“Who is there? And where 
Fanny ?” 

“Fanny did not come down to dinner, 
she was tired. There is only Stephen— 
and—and Walter. Do go!” 

“Then don’t sit here any longer; you 
will catch cold. Go into the drawing-room, 
and I will see what I can do.” 

The news of Dora’s engagement had 
burst upon Stephen Northlington like a 
thunder-bolt. He was not quick to perceive 
what was going on in his own household, 
and when Walter Dalton had asked for his 
sanction—as a matter of form—he had 
gazed upon him at first with mute astonish- 
ment. This state of mind did not, unfor- 
tunately, last long; he was a quick-tempered 
man, and his exclamation, “ You propose 
to marry my sister!” was not exactly a 
happy phrase with which to commence a 
discussion on so important a subject. 

By the time that George Wyatt appeared, 
Stephen had worked himself up to a pitch 
of red-hot indignation. ‘A man without 
a profession, and with no prospects,” he 
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said in his rage, when he had, after much 
questioning, elicited the information that 
Dalton had no private means; that he had 
quarrelled with his wealthy relations ; that 
he had never sold a picture, except to 
the one uncle with whom he was still on 
speaking terms ; and that his entire income 
was an uncertain salary from an art-club 
of which he was secretary. 

So far Walter Dalton had had the best 
of the encounter, insomuch as he had 
kept his temper admirably, and had repre- 
sented that he and Dora were both young ; 
that art was a great vocation; and that 
there was no reason why he should not 
achieve success as others had done before 
him. 

“In the meantime you will live on 
love and moonshine, I presume,” grumbled 
Stephen. ‘My sister has no property 
except a paltry hundred a year.” 

To do him justice, Walter had not 
speculated on the chance of Dora’s fortune. 
He had been thrown in the way of a charm- 
ing girl, and he had fallen in love with her. 
Now he declared himself to be utterly 
indifferent about her money; it did not 
matter to him if she had not sixpence in 
the world; he supposed that he could work 
for them both. Altogether he talked so 
well, that Stephen (ashamed of his outbreak 
of temper) began to softendown. Then came 
George Wyatt as a mediator, and finally a 
compromise was effected. Walter Dalton 
should go away immediately ; he should 
refer Stephen to his relations in the North, 
and to certain well-known professional men 
in London ; he should not correspond with 
Dora for a year; and if, at the end of that 
time, they should neither of them have 
changed their minds, why, then, perhaps 
Stephen Northlington would reconsider the 
question. 

*You will be able to see your way 
clearly by that time,” said George Wyatt. 
In spite of Dora’s beseeching words, he was 
unable to repress a feeling of dislike to the 
handsome artist, but this very feeling 
caused him to judge him more leniently 
than he would otherwise have done. “I 
am unfair to the man,” he thought; 
“Heaven knows he may not deserve it; 
and she loves him.” So he suppressed his 
growing desire to encourage Stephen’s 
opposition, and threw the weight of his 
opinion into the other scale. “ You will 
be able to see your way clearly in a year’s 
time,” he said, ‘and you must remember 
that Miss Northlington is very young. 
Come back again next summer ; Trevden 





Hill will always be open to you, even if 
Mr. Northlington does not consider it 
advisable to ask you here, and with such 
an inducement to work before you, you 
will surely succeed.” 

Walter took the offered hand, and ex- 
pressed his thanks in the open off-hand 
manner that was so irresistibly winning. 
Then Stephen, too, relented so fast, that 
before another quarter of an hour he 
proposed that they should all three go 
outside and smoke a cigar. He hoped that 
Mr. Dalton would excuse him if, in the 
heat of the moment, he had in any way 
wounded his feelings, and (in truth, his 
spirit of hospitality could not brook the 
thought of turning his guest out of the 
house) when he had said he wished him to 
leave The Chestnuts at once, he had not 
exactly meant it, and in fact, would Mr. 
Dalton remain another few days, but see 
as little of Dora as possible ? 

Walter was not slow to grasp the 
hand of friendship thus offered him, and, 
catching sight of Dora in the drawing- 
room, he seized the propitious moment, and 
asked if he might be allowed a few minutes’ 
conversation with Miss Northlington. It 
was too late to draw back for the second 
time. Stephen consented (though not with 
the best grace in the world), and the 
lovers spent the rest of the evening together. 
Though the guardian had not formally given 
his permission, Walter Dalton had gained his 
point, and the engagement was virtually 
acknowledged. 

“T knew it would come right if Mr. 
Wyatt took our part,” said Dora when the 
welcome news was brought to her; “Stephen 
always listens to him.” 

“Yes,” answered Walter, with the 
slightest possible shade in his dark eyes, 
“he behaved very well; but whether he 
had been there or not, you know, my own, 
that I must have triumphed in the long 
run. From the first moment I saw you, 
down by the hayfield, I knew we were 
meant for each other; if you were to 
change your mind, if circumstances parted 
us, I should never look up again. My own, 
my beautiful Dora!” 

He put his hand on hers, his whole face 
was lighted up with enthusiasm, for the 
moment he had forgotten himself, and was 
thinking only of his love. 

“Dearest,” said Dora, “it will all come 
right. I will be very patient, and you are 
so strong and brave.” 

She believed in him thoroughly with her 
whole heart. He was her true knight 
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whom she was sending out into the world 
to win laurels innumerable ; not that she 
wanted them for her own glorification, but 
that she might in all devotion lay them 
at the feet of her hero. So they talked 
and whispered together till the stars came 
out and the glow-worms began to twinkle 
under the shrubs. 

In the meantime George Wyatt lent an 
attentive ear to his friend’s rather lengthy 
account of this eventful day. Stephen had 
a great deal to say on the subject, but no 
very practical suggestion to make. It was 
odd that Fanny had not noticed what was 
going on (Fanny was so quick), but then 
she had been such a sufferer, owing no 
doubt to the heat, and had not had much 
opportunity of observing Mr. Dalton and 
Dora together. Fanny was inclined to 
like the young man. Stephen didn’t 
altogether dislike him himself; he seemed 
willing enough to listen to advice ; but the 
whole affair was confoundedly unreasonable 
from beginning to end. Dora was only 
eighteen ; what did she want to get en- 
gaged for, and to a penniless adventurer ? 
Though, to be sure, the fellow had the 
manners of a gentleman, and was con- 
nected with some very respectable people. 
So Stephen rambled on, alternating 
between the rile of a stern guardian and 
that of an affectionate brother; but to 
make him decide on any definite course of 
action was extremely difficult; and when 
George Wyatt suggested that he had better 
go up to London and make the necessary 
enquiries, he fell back upon his old line of 
argument—the whole thing was so con- 
foundedly awkward. What was he to do? 
“She really is sucha pretty girl to throw 
herself away like this! You think so, 
don’t you, Wyatt? Isn’t she charming 
to-night? I declare they are at their 
music again ; just listen.” 

The candles were lighted in the drawing- 
room, the windows thrown wide open. 
Walter Dalton was seated at the piano 
playing, that is to say, touching a chord 
now and then with his left hand, and Dora 
was standing by his side, singing. The 
tips of her fingers rested on his shoulder, 
her head was thrown back ; the light of the 
candles fell-on her fair face, surrounded 
with its halo of brown hair; behind her 
was a heavy screen with golden panels. 
Her eyes were shining with joy and she 
was singing, singing a song that George 
Wyatt had brought her a few weeks ago. 
The words of the song were trashy enough, 
but to-night they had a new meaning ; her 





whole soul was in them, as with her fresh 
young voice she sang : 
*T walked with “~ love in the wood to-day, 
The thrush sang loud to his fair ; 
The whole wide world looked golden gay 
And I was the happiest there. 
Ah me! I was the happiest there !” 


George Wyatt turned away. “ The 
happiest there” she should be, if he could 
make her so, and he fancied that the way 
to help her would be to place in her hands 
the thing that she longed for. If, in after 
years, he repented that he had done this, 
if he saw that he should have hesitated 
when he acted so decidedly, he was too 
simple-minded and honest to misconstrue 
his own deed, or to torment himself with 
reproaches. He put himself and his own 
feelings aside. The little girl whom he had 
loved from her childhood came and asked 
him to help her. Could he refuse her 
then? That was impossible to him. 

On the whole, the investigations concern- 
ing Walter Dalton’s previous career were 
not unsatisfactory. Everybody spoke well 
of him as a young man of unquestionable 
talent, though it did not appear that he 
had ever turned his talents to much account 
so far. Indeed, one old uncle (the iron- 
founder) with whom Stephen had an 
interview, suggested that Walter had no 
enemy except himself; for his part, he 
had done his duty by the boy in offering to 
take him into his business ; he declined to 
make any further proposals, and, if his 
nephew contemplated marrying a young 
lady with no fortune to speak of (he begged 
Mr. Northlington’s pardon, “ but between 
you and me, what is a paltry hundred a 
year ?”) he wished to make it clear from the 
very beginning that he was not in a position 
to offer assistance toa young man who would 
not help himself. Though this statement 
was very much in keeping with his own 
opinion, it was not likely that Stephen 
Northlington would relish the ironfounder’s 
plainness of speech. He came away from 
the interview furious with the uncle and 
leniently inclined towards the nephew, who 
had refused wealth rather than be beholden 
to that “impertinent old tradesman.” 

And yet it would seem that the iron- 
founder was not altogether wrong, for 
when, at the end of the prescribed year, 
Walter came to claim his bride, he did not 
seem to be any nearer to the desired goal 
—the being able to support a wife. 

Dora did not trouble her head much 
about that, though she was all sympathy 
when he complained that the British 
public did not appreciate him, And, as 
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for Fanny, she openly rejoiced that there 
was no prospect of Dora’s leaving The 
Chestnuts at present. 

“You know, Stephen,” she said to her 
husband, “I do not think that a London 
life would suit Dora’s health ; and what 
should I do without her? Dear good 
girl! We ought to be thankful that 
she is still with us. If Walter Dalton had 
been a rich man he would have carried her 
off at once, and what should I have done?” 

“Tt doesn’t look well,” growled Stephen. 
“ He’s idle, and will never do any good. 
It doesn’t look well.” 

But he had a firm belief in his wife’s 
good sense. Besides which, the young 
people were backed up and encouraged by 
George Wyatt, so he refrained from taking 
Dalton to task, and allowed things to take 
their own course. 

After a long holiday spent at The 
Chestnuts, during which period Walter 
Dalton had succeeded in thoroughly en- 
joying himself, and in putting all gloomy 
subjects into the far distance, he returned 
to London with renewed strength and 
energy, as he said. 

The months passed on ; Christmas had 
come and gone. 

Dora was sitting in the drawing-room 
window, pen in hand. The year and a 
half that had elapsed, since she had first 
met the man who was to have such an 
influence on her life, had but developed 
her girlish beauty into new loveliness ; 
there was more colour in her cheeks, her 
grey eyes looked larger and brighter. 

“Why are you so quiet, Dora?” asked 
Fanny in a querulous tone of voice. The 
children had been sent to the nursery as 
being too noisy, and their mother was 
already wearying of the silence. ‘ You 
have not spoken a word since breakfast.” 

“Tm so sorry; but, Fan, I am getting 
very anxious about Walter. He has only 
written once since Christmas, and then he 
had a bad cold. Do you know,” said 
Dora, putting down her pen and clasping 
her hands behind her head, “I should so 
like to go up to London, and see if there’s 
anything wrong.” 

“ My dearest Dora!” exclaimed Fanny, 
lifting her eyebrows almost to the roots of 
her hair, “ what extraordinary things you 
do say !” 

*Do you believe in presentiments, 
Fanny? Stephen would say it was rubbish. 
But I am getting very unhappy, and 
I always feel that Walter wants someone 
to look after him when he is in London. 





Suppose he is too ill to write to me? 
Suppose——” 

The door opened softly. Fanny, who 
was completely taken up with her astonish- 
ment at what her sister-in-law was saying, 
did not hear it ; but Dora turned her head 
leisurely. In a second she dropped her 
hands and ran to the door, the colour 
mounting to her face. 

“Walter!” she cried. ‘“ My dear 
Walter, how good of you to come.” 

“T walked over from the station. I 
wanted to see you, Dora. I—I have some- 
thing to say to you ; it is rather important. 
How do you do, Mrs. Northlington ? ” 

“T am charmed to see you,” said 
Fanny. ‘ You must excuse my running 
away, as I told nurse I would come and see 
if baby’s boots fitted him; he does kick 
them out so. We shall meet at luncheon.” 

* Are you better? Was it wise to walk 
through the snow? Do come close to the 
fire,” entreated Dora. She saw that he 
looked pale and disturbed, but she would 
not distress him with asking questions ; he 
would tell her by-and-by. “ My dearest,” 
taking his hand between hers, ‘ how very 
cold you are after your walk. Let me ring 
and order some wine.” 

All through these last weeks he had 
been making up his mind that she must 
know, and he had not dared to tell her. 
He had written, and torn up, letter after 
letter. It would be easier to tell her than 
to write, he had thought ; and now that 
he was here, and she was looking at him 
with her lovely anxious eyes, it became 
more impossible than ever. Ah! why had 
he come at all? How pretty she was! A 
thousand times prettier, kneeling at his 
side in the red fire-light, than he had ever 
seen her before. 

“Dora,” he exclaimed, with an impulse 
of desperation, “I am going away !” 

“Going away!” ‘The colour died from 
her lips as she looked at him, “For how 
long?” 

*T don’t know, it is not decided. I’ve 
come to talk to you about it. Dora, lam 
the most miserable wretch ‘on the face 
of the earth. Nothing prospers with me. 
Now there seems to be a chance, a remote 
chance (by sacrificing myself and my pro- 
fession) that I may get on alittle better, if 
I start afresh, A man in South America 
wants me to joinhim. He’s got a share in 
a mine—you wouldn’t understand exactly 
what he is—and I have come to ask you # 
Ishall go.” This was jerked out hurriedly, 
he dared not tell her that the agreement 
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was signed and his passage taken. “ Help 
me to decide, my own Dora.” 

She came a little closer. For a few 
moments there was a dead silence. 

“Would it be a good thing for you, 
Walter ?” she asked at last. 

“TI hope so. I suppose it will be, and 
then if I get on—I must get on,” he added 
between his teeth, “ you will come to me, 
won't you? Your brother will let you, or 
I will come home and fetch my wife.” 

Again a silence. 

** Walter!” her voice sounded hollow 
and strange ; “I don’t want to be in your 
way. Would it be better for you—I 
mean, would it be a help to you to start 
free? It is so difficult for me to say, my 
darling,” and now she looked at him again 
with the old loving expression that had 
haunted him for weeks ; “if it is for your 
good, Walter, we will be friends—always 
friends, but nothing more. Then, perhaps, 
you need not give up your profession and 
go away.” 

More than once he had been tempted to 
write and offer her her freedom. More 
than once he had cursed his own folly in 
getting engaged to a girl, whom there was 
no chance of his being able to marry for 
years, and whose relations were hostile to 
him; but at this moment he felt that he 
would rather break off his new engage- 
ments, quarrel with his employers, any- 
thing rather than part with her. 

“ Dora,” he said in reproachful tones, 
“is this how you keep your promise? Do 
you want to throw me over ?” 

Then, and not till then, she threw her 
arms round his neck, sobbing : 

“Oh, Walter! forgive me. I will do 
just as you wish, my dear, my own love.” 


Once again Walter came back to The 
Chestnuts to say “good-bye.” It was the 
day before he sailed. He was in rather 
better spirits ; the Peruvian scheme had, 
in fact, a great fascination for him, and 
that morning a dealer had come to his 
rooms and bought two of his pictures for 
a gentleman—doubtless a person of. dis- 
crimination—whose name had not been 
given. 

“Tt may be,” said Walter, “that, after 
all, some day my work will be appreciated, 
but I can’t afford to wait any longer. This 
man coming and insisting upon seeing the 
little landscape !—do you remember, Dora, 
the one I didin the garden last summer ?” 

Dora remembered it perfectly well, but 
she had no more suspicion than Walter 





himself that the purchaser was George 
Wyatt, and that the pictures were at that 
moment on their way to Trevden Hill. 

“It looks,” continued Walter, ‘as if 
gradually my name were beginning to be 
talked about. In that case I should throw 
up my new appointment and come home 
at once. After all, London is the only 
place where a man of taste” (he meant a 
man of genius) “can really live. I shall 
simply exist in Peru—until you come out, 
that is to say. How long will that be, I 
wonder, my own Dora? What an unlucky 
beggar I am to be torn away from you like 
this! You are to write to me every mail, 
remember. I shall always expect a letter ; 
you won't disappoint me, will you ?” 

“No; I will write every mail.” 

Dora’s face was white, and there were 
black lines under her eyes, but her voice 
sounded cheerful. She had made up her 
mind not to give away; she would not 
worry him with unnecessary lamentations 
and repinings. 

“That’s right,” said Walter hopefully ; 
“and I have got such a brilliant idea. 
One has heard such heaps of stories about 
people meeting after a long time, and not 
knowing one another. Now I don’t like 
to think that that could be possible with us.” 

She shook her head. 

‘Tt would be altogether impossible. If 
I did not see you for fifty years I should 
know you among a crowd of strangers.” 

“Don’t talk of such horrible things. 
Fifty years! It’s absurd, of course, this 
fancy of mine, when we are sure to meet in 
two years’ time at the latest. But I want 
you to be photographed every time you go 
up to town, and send me one, then I shall 
be able to see exactly how my darling is 
looking ; and the fashion, too—it will keep 
me up in the latest style of dress, and pre- 
vent me from falling into utter barbarism. 
I shall send you my carte as well, as a 
matter of course. Do you think it’s a 
good plan?” 

* Yes,” said Dora ; “ I won’t forget.” 

She was bent upon keeping her resolu- 
tion, but somehow the words would not 
come ; she tried to talk naturally, and to 
remember what she would have said if 
this great sorrow had not been weighing 
on her heart, and she could not. These 
last half-hours are among the saddest 
moments in our lives, and yet here was 
Dora cherishing the very seconds, and 
looking nervously at the clock. Another 
three minutes gone. How could she bear it ? 

“Walter!” she said suddenly, “I 
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should so like to walk to Sunset Corner ; 
will you come ?” 

“Yes. Don’t be long putting on your 
things; I have only a quarter of an hour 
more.” 

“My hat is in the hall, and I'll take 
Fanny’s cloak.” 

She put her arm into his, and they 
went out into the garden. 

It had been snowing in the morning, and 
even now a few soft flakes were falling ; 
there was no wind, and the sky was dull 
and grey. The boughs of the fir-trees were 
heavily laden with snow, and every now 
and then a little clump got shaken off, and 
fell with a thud on the path at their feet. 

Dora’s favourite seat had been swept, 
and it was at all times sheltered there. 

Walter leant against the tree, where he 
had sat on that sunny afternoon, nearly 
two years ago, when he had amused himself 
with drawing out the shy girl with the 
lovely eyes, whom fate had thrown in his 
way. 
“T shall always think of you when I’m 
away, just as you were that first day ; do 
you recollect? Ah, Dora!” holding her 
hand tightly between his, “why must 
I go away and leave you?” Then he 
went on passionately: “Say it all over 
again; promise that, come what may, you 
will be my wife, as I vow that I will think 
only of you, and of no other woman.” 

It was hard, it was exceedingly hard, 
this parting. 

“T promise,” said Dora. A great fir-apple 
fell heavily from the fir-tree at her feet, 
but she did not heed it. ‘And, Walter, 
I have netted you a little purse, it’s all I 
had time to make, and don’t open it until 
you get on board ship. What I put in it 
is my very own; they know nothing about 
it ; it will help a little to get. the new home 
ready—our home. Walter, everything that 
I have is yours, you know, and, oh! I 
wish I could do something to help you.” 

Silently he took her gift, and then, with 
his eyes fixed on her face, he said : 

“You do help me; you have given me 
what is more precious than the wide world 
besides, you have given me your love.” 

He raised her hands to his lips and 
kissed them. 

“Dalton, Dalton!” Stephen was plod- 
ding his way through the snow; “the 
carriage has been round this five minutes ; 
you'll miss your train.” 

“T can’t go, I won't! 
leave you?” - 

Now she was quite calm. 


Dora, must I 





*‘ Say good-bye to me here ; then go with 
Stephen. The time won’t seem long, my 
darling ; you will be so busy, and I shall 
do all I can not to be a hindrance to you.” 

‘Phe colour flushed into her young face 
as she once more met the eager gaze of his 
eyes. 

“Dalton, come! you can’t expect the 
horses to get to the station in less than 
twenty minutes with the roads so heavy.” 

Stephen had waited till the last possible 
second, and now, according to his fashion, 
betook himself to grumbling, in order to 
hide his sympathy with the lovers. 

“Stop, I’m coming,” called Walter in a 
forced voice, and Stephen stopped, stamp- 
ing the snow off his thick boots. 

Walter unclasped Dora’s hands; she was 
holding his arm as if she would never let 
him go. 

“Good-bye, my love; may God bless 
you!” she whispered. 

Once more he kissed her. 

** Good-bye !” 

“ Good-bye!” She heard Stephen’s ex- 
clamation, “‘ By Jove! we shall be late!” 
she heard the carriage drive off, and the 
iron gate bang behind it. She stooped and 
picked up the fir-apple (she remembered 
now that it had touched him as it fell to 
the ground), and then she went back 
through the snow alone. 





THE BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 

A GooD many years ago, the theft of a 
portrait, supposed to be of this lady, 
excited much public attention, and intro- 
duced many, who had no previous know- 
ledge, to the lady and to her history. 

Her story has certainly a great, though 
not a very dramatic interest, as that of a 
wayward, attractive, petted, repentant per- 
son ; for whose peculiar conduct spoiling, 
public flatteries, and rare natural gifts were 
accountable. 

She was the eldest daughter of the 
first Earl Spencer, born in 1774, and 
married in 1791, when only seventeen. 
At this time she was described as “a 
perfect Hebe,” in the bloom of health, her 
hair beautiful, her teeth good, and a most 
fascinating smile. She was tall, though 
rather awkward and ungraceful in her 
limbs, wanting dignity in her movements, 
except in dancing, in which accomplish- 
ment she excelled. “Nature,” says Lady 
Harcourt, recalling her, “never formed 
a more charming creature.” She was 
affectionate, steady in her friendships, 
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thoroughly good-natured; but, like all 
such natures, she was impulsive, easily led, 
and yielding. She lacked judgment. ‘“ She 
enjoyed more admiration than I ever saw,” 
adds Lady Harcourt, who has left some 
pleasant notes on the “‘ beauty,” which have 
been printed for private circulation by 
Mr. E. Harcourt, of Nuneham. 

The Duke of Devonshire, who had 
selected so young a wife, was a good deal 
older, but of a curious tranquillity and 
indolence of mind which indisposed him to 
making any exertion to direct or check 
the course of this gay young creature. He 
passively indulged her in everything. Fire 
and water, it was said, were not more 
opposed. He was indifferent to everything, 
while to her everything almost was an 
object. For some years they had no 
children to divert her thoughts from the 
world to which she was so devoted. Gradu- 
ally her taste for frivolity and excitement 
increased. She was seen surrounded by 
the gay and profligate, who by their 
pleasant devotion and flatteries encouraged 
her in her foolish course. Gradually she 
fell into whims and extravagances of the 
most costly kind. In the mornings her rooms 
would be seen crowded with greedy trades- 
men tempting her with all kinds of gew- 
gaws and jewels, which she was not firm 
enough to deny herself ; and this with.an 
allowance of fifteen hundred pounds a year 
pin-money—a handsome one, truly, but 
which was utterly insufficient for another 
fatal taste she had contracted, that of 
gaming. To gratify this, and conceal it 
from her husband, of whom she was in 
awe, she had recourse to a hundred subter- 
fuges, but at last her position had to be 
disclosed, and on her showing much 
repentance, and making abundant promises 


“of reform, her good-natured husband paid 


all her debts. 

As was to be expected, she soon relapsed. 
Her quick excitable nature, casting about 
for further stimulant, soon found it in 
political excitement. She flung herself 
with ardour into the contentions of the 
day, and, passing some time in France, 
learned and relished the new theories of 
the clever men there, and on her return 
devoted herself to Mr. Fox and his party. 
This was another unfortunate lapse, as it 
dragged her before the public, which 
lampooned and caricatured the fair poli- 
tician without mercy. There were political 
revels at Carlton House on Mr. Fox’s vic- 
tories, where the fair duchess was always a 
conspicuous object of attraction. 





Mr. Raikes thus recalls her : 

“Lady Bessborough was a leading cha- 
racter, with her sister the Duchess, in those 
entertainments at Devonshire House, which 
many years ago engrossed all the wit and 
fashion of London society for a long period, 
since quoted as the era of refinement and 
pleasure. Even Lady Granville now, when 
she meets an ancient votary of those days, 
illustrated by her movner, will say, ‘ He, 
too, remembers Devonshire House.’ 

“The late Duke was one of those im- 
passable characters, who allow nothing to 
ruffle their serenity, high born, well bred, 
with all the formality of the vieille cour. 
He was the head of the Whig party, the 
Duchess the active mover in all the cabals 
of that day. I remember the sensation 
created in town by her personal canvass 
for the buff and blue interest, at the 
famous election of Charles Fox for West- 
minster, when she drove about in a splendid 
carriage to solicit the votes of the different 
tradesmen. One butcher was refractory, 
and stipulated for a salute, as the only 
price at which he would sell his suffrage, 
and the beautiful Duchess yielded hercheek 
to the greasy suitor. The streets then re- 
sounded with the following ballad : 


** A Piccadilly beauty 
Went out on canvassing duty 
To help the great distresses 
Of poor little Carlo Khan. 


‘*'The butchers and the bakers, 
The grocers, undertakers, 
The milliners and toymen, 

All vote for Carlo Khan. 

“In those days the men of fashion were 
scholars as well as wits, and Fitzpatrick 
celebrated the same event in a Latin 
epigram which was much admired: 

“ Que dea sublimi vehitur per compita curru? 

_ An Juno, an Pallas, an Venus ipsa venit ? 
Si genus aspicias Juno est, si dicta Minerva, 
Si spectes oculos, mater amoris erit.” 

Meanwhile, as she pursued this reckless 
course, her debts and embarrassments 
increased. Lady Charlotte Bury, in her 
amusing diary, gives some curious evidence 
of the desperate shifts to which this unfor- 
tunate lady was reduced, and there is some- 
thing quaint in the way in which her friend 
Mr. D—— assisted her. 

“T heard a great deal from a man of 
business to whom she was frequently in- 
debted for assistance. He gave me a 
curious autograph of hers. 


*** London, 18th Dec., 1779. 
“*Mr, D—— LL having lent me two 
thousand six hundred and fifty pounds, I 
do hereby promise to pay him two hundred 
and fifty pounds every three months, at the 
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usual quarter days, and continue to pay 
that sum quarterly to him or his heirs 
(allowing five per cent. interest, and five 
per cent. for insurance -of my life per 
annum), until principal, interest, and in- 
surance shall be fully paid. 

‘* (Signed) ‘G—— D—’ 


“«My agreement is, that in case the 
Duchess does not pay me two hundred and 
fifty pounds quarterly, that I shall ac- 
quaint the Duke of D with this trans- 
action ; and her Grace has promised,in case 
of her death or other accidents, to leave in 
writing a request that I may be paid, as I 
have lent her the money to relieve her 
from play debts, under a solemn promise 
that she will not play in future. 

“ (Signed) ‘J. D——.’ 


‘‘ This is a melancholy record of the folly 
of this great Lady, who was one of the 
best-hearted personsin the world. I have 
often heard it told of her, that if she had 
money set apart for pleasure, or for the 
payment of debts, and that some individual 
came to her in pecuniary distress, she would 
always relieve him or her, and leave her 
own difficulties unprovided for.” 

The best sketch of her when she was in 
all the bloom of beauty, in 1791, is given 
by the vivacious Fanny Burney, whose 
admirable and lively, and most dramatic 
scenes and portraits are scarcely appre- 
ciated as they deserve to be. She was 
paying a visit to Lady Spencer, then living 
in Bath, during the season. 

* Presently followed two ladies. Lady 
Spencer, with a look and manner warmly 
announcing pleasure in what she was doing, 
then introduced me to the first of them, 
saying, ‘Duchess of Devonshire, Miss 
Burney.’ She made me a very civil com- 
pliment upon hoping my health was re- 
covering ; and Lady Spencer then, slightly, 
andas if unavoidably, said, ‘ Lady Elizabeth 
Forster.’ 

“T did not find so much beauty in her as 
I expected, notwithstanding the variations 
of accounts; but I found far more of 
manner, politeness, and gentle quiet. She 
seems by nature to possess the highest 
animal spirits, but she appeared to me not 
happy. I thought she looked oppressed 
and thin, though there is a native cheerful- 
ness about her which I fancy scarce ever 
deserts her. 

“There is in her face, especially when 
she speaks, a sweetness of good-humour and 
obligingness that seem to be the natural 
and instinctive qualities of her disposition, 








joined to an openness of countenance that 
annouuces her endowed, by nature, with a 
character intended wholly for honesty, 
fairness, and good purposes. 

‘‘ She now conversed with me wholly, and 
in so soberly sensible and quiet a manner, 
as I had imagined incompatible with her 
powers. Too much and too little credit 
have variously been given her. We talked 
over my late tour, Bath waters, and the 
King’s illness. This, which was led to by 
accident, was here a tender subject, con- 
sidering her heading the regency squadron. 
She was extremely well-bred in all she said 
herself and seemed willing to keep up the 
subject. I fancy no one has just in the 
same way treated it with her Grace before ; 
however, she took all in good part, though 
to have found me retired in discontent had 
perhaps been more congenial to her.” 

The lady who was with her, and her 
bosom friend, was a person of no ordinary 
attractions. Indeed she was so alluring 
that Mrs. Gibbon declared that no man 
ceuld withstand her, that she could make 
the Lord Chancellor come down from off 
his woolsack. This lady was destined 
to take her place, and to succeed her as 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

The poor beauty was at one time 
drawn into a strange entanglement which 
had well-nigh produced the most serious 
family confusion. She had two little girls, 
and was eager for a son and heir, and it has 
been often repeated, and there seems little 
reason to doubt the story, that she arranged 
with her friend to exchange children, and 
that the duchess received her friend’s boy. 

That some such story was connected 
with the late Duke of Devonshire is well- 
known. It is public property that the 
perpetual celibacy of his grace was the 
result of an arrangement by which he was 
to wear the title by consent for his life, it 
then passing to his cousin the rightful heir. 
Lady Charlotte Campbell learned: “ The 
present Duke of Devonshire appeared for a 
length of time to have a strong aversion 
to his mother-in-law, the sometime Lady 
Dover, and one day, when she hung over 
him and kissed his forehead, the Duke 
turned away as though he had been 
touched by a basilisk. But subsequently, 
after his repeated visits to her when 
she resided chiefly at Rome, his manner 
entirely changed, and he evinced the 
utmost pleasure in her society, and the 
greatest affection for her person. It was 
said that this change in his feelings 
towards her was wrought by the Duchess 
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having declared to him the secret of his 
birth, and his being her own child. It is 
also said that this great man cannot marry. 
Rumour says, the Duke is only suffered by 
the rightful heir to enjoy the title and 
estates for his lifetime, in order not to 
disgrace the family by a disclosure of the 
truth. But possibly the whole of these 
suppositions are false, and perhaps the 
Duke has never married because he would 
not be espoused for the sake of his great 
name and fortune. This romance in real 
life was once dramatised under the title of 
The False Friends, and that by a friend 
of the Cavendish family; yet, strange to 
say, the authoress of the play did not incur 
their displeasure.” 

Tohersister, Lady Duncannon, afterwards 
Lady Bessborough, this impulsive and in- 
teresting woman was united in the closest 
attachment. Both, however, were cut off 
almost in their prime. Soon a tendency 
to consumption appeared in the duchess’s 
case, and this late hours and constant 
dissipation gradually developed. Such was 
her spirit that she struggled on gallantly 
against violent fits of illness, after one of 
which she actually lost one of her eyes and 
was permanently disfigured. Against this 
trial, awful in her case, she bore up with 
the most wonderful sweetness and patience, 
and it was noted by her friends that all her 
follies had not disturbed the early religious 
feeling that had been implanted in her, 
When she was dining at Lord Stafford’s, on 
March 6th, 1806, she was seized with her 
last illness, which was at once found to be 
fatal. In a delirium she reproached herself 
with all her extravagance and wasted life. 

So touching was her repentance that 
“even the natural apathy of the Duke 
gave way, and bathed in tears, he assured 
her that if she recovered all would be 
forgotten and forgiven.” During this last 
scene Devonshire House was crowded with 
persons coming to enquire after her. And 
it must have been an additional trial that 
at the moment her political friends had at 
last come to power, after so long an 
ostracism. She was forty-nine years old 
at her death. 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 
~~ 


PROLOGUE, 
CHAPTER VIII. THE WIDOW’S CURSE. 
Hitpa’s home — that pleasant little 
house among the dykes—was a small 
cottage-like building, with two round 








thatched gables, more like two good-sized 
bee-hives than anything else. It was an 
unpretending sort of place, and yet people, 
as they passed, turned to look at it, for 
the rambling irregular bit of garden that 
skirted it on all sides was a glory of colour, 
aflame just now with patches of golden 
marigolds, but at all times of the year 
bright and gay with whatever blossoms 
were in season. Between the cottage and 
the road stood three apple-trees, in spring- 
time weighed down by a fragrant load of 
pale pink and white bloom ; now bending 
under a wealth of apples. 

One of these trees stood over against the 
rustic porch (thatched, like the gables up 
above) ; the other two, on either side the 
wide low window that looked on to the 
road, their boughs almost meeting, forming 
an archway of greenery through which the 
window peered. 

Here, on the wide window-ledge, might 
often be seen a great shallow brown delf 
dish, filled with blossoms of every hue, for 
Hester Devenant loved flowers, and seemed 
to have caught something of her husband’s 
artistic taste in arranging them—a strange 
yet not uncommon instance of apparent 
inconsistency of character. 

But on the window-shelf to-day was seen 
no dish of delf full of marigold, iris, and 
feathery London-pride. 

Birds chirped and twittered in the 
apple-boughs; Hilda’s pigeons wheeled 
about the chimneys, and preened their 
feathers on the comb of the roof; in the 
little garden the marigolds stood staring 
at the sun; the golden-barred bees 
hummed in the delicately-tinted chalice 
of the iris, Nature’s colours do not 
pale because a terrible drama is being 
enacted close at hand, and never, perhaps, 
had the cottage among the dykes looked 
fairer and brighter than on this autumn 
‘afternoon, when the window between the 
apple-trees was a blind unseeing thing, 
close-curtained to shut out the glint of the 
western sunshine and the sight of the 
flowers, and Gabriel Devenant lay dead in 
the room where Hilda had sung so sweetly 
as she toiled at her worsted web, only a day 
ago. 

Hilda had crept unnoticed into the 
darkened chamber, hallowed by the silent 
presence of the dead. A black night of 
sorrow and wonder filled her little soul. 
No one had taken much heed of her since 
she came downstairs that morning, hushed 
and awe-struck with the feeling of awaking 
to life to find it something new and strange ; 
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filled, too, with a bitter sense of loss for 
which she could find no name. 

A neighbour, brought there as much 
by curiosity as sympathy, had been help- 
ing Mrs. Devenant to clean up the place 
that was always clean, so that it seemed 
as if it were Saturday instead of the 
middle of the week. The door-step was 
dazzling with white-stone, wrought in 
a certain cunning pattern for which the 
said neighbour was famous. Here and 
there, on floor and shelf, lay little sprigs of 
thyme and lad’s-love —a time-honoured 
custom when Death entered a house. 
The neighbour wore her Sunday gown, 
pinned up round the waist, and covered 
by a vast white apron, for fear of injury, 
and all who came in or went out spoke 
in hushed tones, with bated breath, as 
though they feared to wake the sleeper 
in the room that looked out through the 
archway of apple-boughs. Thus had the 
day worn on, Hilda, feeling as though an 
unlawful liberty was hers, and all the reins 
of government relaxed, wandering hither 
and thither, always bearing within her 

breast that sense of loss and silence ; 
always listening, unconsciously to herself, 
poor little one! for the voice she should 
never hear again; always wondering if 
“mon camarade” was not somewhere, 
wanting his “ petite reine,” and seeking for 
her vainly, as she for him. 

Then, as the shadows were lengthening, 
and the sunlight began to glow ruddily from 
; behind the pollards on the marshes, Hilda 
stole into the quiet room where the dead 
man lay. 

Those were not the days in which loving 
hands strove to make death beautiful ; and, 
in truth, Gabriel Devenant cut but a grim 
figure taking his last rest. His arms were 
rigid at his sides, no flower rested on breast 
or pillow ; a sheet covered him from head 
to foot, showing the tall gaunt outline of 
his form in sharply defined lines. 

Over the window of the room a large 
sheet was carefully pinned, through which 
the light from the sunset filtered palely. 
One solitary sun-ray had stolen through a 
tiny chink in the veiling that covered the 
casement, and there shone, dusty but beau- 
tiful, like a golden shaft striving to pierce 
the quiet heart of the dead. 

A less healthy-minded child than Hilda 
might have been afraid of such ghastly 
surroundings, even though the intruding 
sunbeam kept her company among them. 

But Hilda knew no fear. 

True, he lay there stark and stiff, never 














raising a caressing hand to touch her hair, 
or calling on her name ; but still it was 
himself and not another. 

Dead or living, silent or murmuring 
loving words in her ear, and telling fairy 
legends of the woods and glades, he was 
still ‘mon camarade.” 

The silence and stillness, the broken 
routine of daily life, the pitying looks that 
had been cast upon her through the day, 
all these things brought home to Hilda 
the cruel truth that a great sorrow had 
befallen her. 

But it may be doubted if she fully 
realised its nature. 

She had been sorely frightened the night 
before, when her sleep was broken into by 
confused sounds, the stagger of feet bearing a 
heavy load, the rustle of many whispering 
voices. At noon, when strange men came 
to the cottage, entering the room where 
her father lay, in single file, and stepping 
as if the floor were paved with eggs, she 
had been glad to hide her face in the damp 
and uncomfortable folds of the neighbour's 
apron. She was ever so glad when they 
came out again — still stepping as if on 
eggs—but adopting a brisk and lively 
demeanour as they got out of the house, 
and appearing quite as glad to go as Hilda 
was to see them go. A 

All these things had been sources of 
wonder and of fear. 

Now, wonder and love held dual sway, 
and fear was not. It had died in the presence 
of the dead. The future was little in 
Hilda’s thoughts. That the silence brood- 
ing over all around her was an eternal 
thing ; that the voice that had died out of 
her young life should be heard no more 
for ever; that the closed eyes would open 
upon her no more, the cold hand never 
touch and clasp her own—these aspects of 
death were as yet hidden from her ken. 

As a restraining hand laid upon her was 
the hush and stirless stillness of it all. 
She looked up at the dazzling sunbeam 
and thought that it had no business there. 
It might wake him, who was so fast—fast 
asleep. 

Then she looked down, her notice caught 
by a faint rustling somewhere, and felt a 
kind of awe and anger at the sight of the 
grey kitten—foolish hardy creature !—play- 
ing with a ball of darning-worsted under a 
chair, coquetting with the leg of the chair 
to get at it, tapping it with a playful paw, 
making believe it was a mouse and in 
danger of escaping. 

Puss had followed her little mistress 
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jnto the darkened chamber, and saw no 
harm in whiling away the time by a bit of 
a game with the ball of wool left there 
unheeded since the day before; but Hilda 
—gravely scandalised—stooped to catch 
the culprit, huddled it into her apron, and 
so, laden with a little purring freight, went 
up close beside the figure on the stretcher- 
bed, drawing the covering gently, not: 
timidly, aside. 

How lonely he looked lying like that! 
And, oh, how cold he was! Her soft 
palm touching the marble cheek crept 
with the contact. Still, it was pity and 
not fear that made her breath come in a 
little sob. His hair was dank and clammy ; 
his lips had no smile for his “ petite reine.” 
How strange—how strange it all was ! 

That warm bundle of fur that was called 
Pussy and nestled so closely to her bosom 
grew all at once to be a something com- 
forting and sustaining. The natural 
shrinking from death and clinging to life 
that is common to all humanity was 
clutching at Hilda’s heart, and yet she 
could not bear to leave what had been her 
father all alone. 

“Mon pére!” she said, speaking very 
softly—for, after all, it might be wrong to 
try and wake him, and a sense of guilt 
was stealing over her, and then, with a 
sob this time: ‘‘ Qu’as tu, mon pére ?” 

For all answer the sharp opening of the 
door where Hester stood a moment in 
dismay, swept the child from her feet, and 
bore her, kitten and all, across the passage 
into the warm kitchen. The neighbour 
was brewing some comforting concoction 
in a pannikin, bending over it lovingly 
and tasting it in hazardously hot sips. 

“She has been in there,” said Hester, 
setting the child down before the fire—not 
with passionate claspings and kissings, as 
another sorrowing mother might have done, 
but with stern disapproval. 

The neighbour almost dropped the spoon 
into the pannikin, and stared wildly at 
Hilda, while Mrs. Devenant went back to 
turn the key in the forbidden door. 

Hilda looked from one to the other, 
squeezing the kitten so hard in her be- 
wilderment that it gave forth a piteous mew. 

Hilda saw that the neighbour’s prospec- 
tive enjoyment in the steaming contents 
of the pannikin was damped; saw that 
“‘ Mothie’s” face- looked whiter and more 
set and stern than it had done all day, 
and that these sad consequences were the 
fruit of her own fault. And yet she could 
not bring herself to feel guilty of wrong- 





doing, for, after all, she had only been to 
see her father, being so very, very weary of 
the long day in which he had had no part. 

A new tide of interest and curiosity set 
in towards Gabriel Devenant’s home and 
widow that night. First, because it had 
transpired that all investigations into the 
bank robbery were to be conducted with 
closed doors and in the strictest secrecy, so 
that several days would have to elapse 
before any particulars of the enquiry and 
its results should come to light. Also, 
Mr. Alison Stirling having undergone an 
operation at the hands of the London 
oculist whom he had gone south to consult, 
could not at present undertake a journey. 
Hence the excitement of seeing and 
hearing how he “took” the news of the 
catastrophe was postponed indefinitely. 

Beside all this, that supreme object of 
interest, the Bow Street runner, had 
turned out, to a certain extent, a failure. 

Not professionally—no one was as yet in 
a position to judge him in that aspect—but 
one or two townsfolk had caught a glimpse 
of him, and reported that he “wasna 
much of a chap to look at,” being low- 
sized, a bit knock-kneed, and owning no 
kind of “ presence.” 

These flying reports encouraged evil- 
doers, leading them to speak slightingly of 
the rigours of the law in general and of 
the detective branch of it in particular, 
and diverted public attention to Hester 
Devenant and the way she “took” her 
sorrow. 

Which was assuredly a way in which no 
other woman would have taken it. 

Several widows related their experience 
of such times as that which had now come 
upon Hester, taking much credit to them- 
selves for the sighs they had sighed, the 
sobs they had heaved, the tears they had 
shed, and the vast amount of trouble they 
had given to everybody about them. 

Hester, with eyes that seemed to see 
nothing near, but ever to be gazing at 
something far away; Hester, with set 
pale lips, and passionless, steadfast voice ; 
was a mystery they could no more read 
than they could have deciphered a book 
written in Sanscrit. Long since everyone 
had agreed to call her “odd,” to visit her 
rarely and discuss her at all points after 
each of these rare occasions. She was one 
who cared naught for public opinion, for 
general custom, for criticism adverse or 
admiring. It was thought in those days 
a “flighty” thing for a matron to wear her 
hair uncovered, but Hester’s magnificent 
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coils were visible in all their glory to every 
eye. Other women said it would “look 
better” if she wore a cap. Those who had 
no hair to speak of, or whose front parting 
was like a very broad gravel-walk in a 
very little lawn, expressed this opinion 
most vehemently, adding with an air of 
wounded modesty that there was something 
“ unseemly ” in Mrs. Devenant’s behaviour 
in this matter. These remarks and others 
akin to them were always uttered behind 
Mrs. Devenant’s back, and never even 
hinted at before her face, for, as has been 
said before, she was a woman much feared 
and little loved. 

In truth, there were many who har- 
boured an inward conviction that she— 
more or less—deserved the cruel blow 
that had fallen upon her; that it was a 
wholesome discipline for one who carried 
her head so high to be brought low and 
taught a lesson of humility. 

Hence arose a longing to watch the 
wholesome process in question, and two 
would-be sympathisers “ dropped in” while 
the neighbour was enjoying the contents 
of the pannikin, and vainly pressing it upon 
the new-made widow. They longed to 
make offers of assistance in procuring 
suitable mourning garb; above all they 
burned to express a hope that that mass of 
rippling tresses at the back of her head 
would shortly be covered by a decent 
widow’s cap; but their courage quickly 
oozed out at their finger-ends. They sat on 
the edge of their chairs ; sipped timorously, 
and as if it scalded them, at the comforting 
mixture ; spoke under their breath, got the 
neighbour to show them the corpse, taking 
the occasion to ask a hurried question or 
two when the door was shut ; and then de- 
parted, dissatisfied with the results obtained, 
with themselves, and most of all with 
Hester Devenant. She might feel her loss, 
they said, but she didn’t look like it. It 
was wrong to judge, but occasionally im- 
possible to refrain, If a thing was forced 
upon your notice, and shoved under your 
nose, you could not make believe you 
didn’t see it, since, to suppose such blind- 
ness on your own part, would be to suppose 
yourself a fool. We were told to “kiss 
the rod,” but Mrs. Devenant didn’t look 
like kissing anything, or anybody. We 
were told to recognise the chastening Hand, 
but Mrs, Devenant didn’t look like recog- 
nising any hand at all; in fact seemed 
to regard the offer of sympathy as an 
intrusion, and, really, to get her to answer 
a question was like drawing a tooth. 





They also grumbled in that the widow 
lived at an out-of-the-way place, all up 
hill, too, which made it worse for dwellers 
in the town; and who could have told that 
so fine a sunset would be followed by such 
a blusterous night, and persons blown 
about like anything, as their only reward 
for the paying of a charitable visit, received 
in anything but a kindly spirit? It certainly 
was a lonely road after dusk, the road 
that here and there skirted the glistening 
dykes, and was made all the more dreary by 
the occasional tinkle of a cattle-bell from 
the scattered herds that grazed upon the 
fine soft turf lying between the water- 
courses. 

Yet it had its beauties too, for the dykes 
shone like mirrors in the grey gloom, and 
branches, caught by the wind, tossed high 
like plumes against the sky. 

Wind-tossed, too, was the long riding- 
cloak wrapped about the gaunt figure of 
Geoffrey Stirling as he passed those 
gleaming mirrors under the shadow of the 
pollards, coming up from the town. He 
walked hurriedly, as one who goes upon an 
urgent errand, and yet something in his 
whole bearing seemed to betray a secret 
reluctance, a shrinking from the inevitable. 
He glanced neither to right nor left. 
Holding the folds of his cloak firmly across 
his breast, with head lowered and eyes on 
the ground, he seemed, indeed, a shadowy 
traveller through a world of shadows. 

Gabriel Devenant’s cottage stood blind 
and dark. No faintest light gleamed in 
any of its windows. It looked in truth a 
fitting haven for the dead, a place from 
out of which all life and light had died, 
and round about whose walls the wind 
moaned with sobbing wail. 

The little gate creaked on its hinges as 
Geoffrey Stirling passed in ; a step in the 
house-place lingered at the sound; the 
door opened, and there stood Hester 
Devenant, a lighted cresset in her hand. 

It shone with a faint radiance, showing 
her pallid face; her lips firmly set in a 
hard line of pain; her eyes, in which for 
the nonce all the fire and life within her 
seemed to burn, fixed on the man who 
stood upon the threshold of her widowed 
home, his head bared and bowed in a 
silent yet subtle expression of sympathy 
with, and reverence for, her sorrow and 
her desolate condition. 

“Step in, sir,” she said; “you are 
welcome. I felt sure you would come— 
sooner or later,” and stood aside to let 
him pass, 
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The door of the common living-room 
stood open. A fire burned there cheerily, 
filling the quaint old-fashioned place with 
dancing shadows that played hide-and-seek 
in the polished doors of the dark oak 
corner-cupboards. 

The mantel-shelf was high and narrow, 
and held asecond cresset; a large oak chair 
(Gabriel’s once) stood by the hearth; a 
low stool near it (little Hilda’s); and on 
the other side a high-backed seat of wicker- 
work drawn to the table, whereon lay a 
heap of something very fine, and soft, and 
white, together with all a woman’s imple- 
ments of work. 

“T should have come sooner, and not 
later, Mrs. Devenant,” said Geoffrey 
Stirling, warming his hands at the blaze, 
and looking furtively round the homely 
yet comfortable chamber; “but for calls 
upon my time that could not be set aside.” 

“You have been busy at the bank?” she 
said, lifting as she spoke the heap of fine 
soft stuff from the table, and laying it on 
her lap. 

“T have been busy at the bank. I am 
weary—worn out with anxious thought, 
perplexed, troubled beyond all words to 
say. But I felt your trouble to be deeper, 
heavier than mine—in some sort the 
growth of mine—and I could not rest 
to-night until I had been here to offer you 
a few words—but few, Mrs. Devenant, for 
I do not believe in long-winded sympathy 
—of heart-felt sorrow for your sorrow, of 
bitter regret for the cause of it.” 

The fine white stuff was passing through 
her fingers ; she seemed to be shaping it 
into the form of a loose and shapeless 
garment, and to be so intent upon its due 
proportion that she could not glance at the 
speaker as she answered him. 

“You are kind and good,” she said; 
“no new thing for Mr. Geoffrey to be, as 
all Becklington knows ; and I am grateful 
rating your goodness at its true worth. 
Your own trouble must be nigh as heavy 
as mine, since it is more for others than 
yourself, and to such a one as you, what 
can be harder ?” 

He leant his hand against the high 
mantel, and his forehead on his hand; and 
she, seeing him so stand, raised her eyes, 
glittering like stars, fierce, defiant, full of 
cruel bitter pain, and let her work drop 
down upon her lap. 

“Tt is hard,” he said, more as if speaking 
to himself than to her—“it is a weary, 
weary load.” 

“And yet,” she went on in a dull even 





voice that told of a strain of strong and 
resolute self-repression, “there has been 
comfort mingled with your sorrow, but 
with mine—none.” 

“Comfort?” he said, turning sharply, 
yet not in time to catch the glitter of the 
eyes that were once more intent upon 
her work; “comfort?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, speaking with quiet 
persistence ; “was it no comfort in the 
midst of all that storm and turmoil to 
learn how the hearts of our townsfolk love 
and trust you? Was it no comfort to learn 
the power of your voice to hold them 
silent—no comfort to see that they felt for 
you as much as for themselves, as much 
as for their wives and little ones, beggared, 
robbed, ruined? Was it nothing to gain 
such a triumph as this in such an hour ?” 

He had turned once more to the fire, 
and she saw him pass his hand across his 
brow, dank with sweat, as he listened. 

“TI came here to-night, Mrs. Devenant, 
to speak of your sorrow, not of mine.” . 

“T know you did,” she answered softly, 
“and I thank you for coming. Many have 
come here to-day on the same errand, but 
in a different spirit—a spirit that has 
struck me dumb, turned me to stone, 
stifled the words on my lips, and the 
breath in my breast. Curious folks, I 
reckon, Mr. Geoffrey, crave to see how a 
new-made widow bears her grief, so they 
have been to see how I bear mine, and 
have gone away as wise as they came. 
There was no pity for me in their 
hearts, no sorrow for the fatherless. 
One neighbour came to give me a hand 
to-day — she is but just gone; but 
even in her heart was no real pity. She 
asked as many questions as she dare, 
and got no answers; but you, you are 
different to these, you come to me in the 
true spirit of charity, as you have come 
to many another; your generous soul 
is full of pity for the widow and the father- 
less ; to you I will show all my heart—to 
you I will bare my grief.” 

Half-turned, watching her furtively and 
with well-restrained amaze, Geoffrey Stir- 
ling listened; and again she saw the 
shimmer of sweat-drops on his brow. - For 
now her eyes gazed unflinchingly upon him, 
her lips twitched as she spoke, her hands 
were clenched upon a fold of the soft white 
woollen stuff upon her lap. 

“The solid ground seems to have gone 
from beneath my feet,” she said with a pas- 
sionate gesture, while the thrill of a terri- 
ble grief was in her voice; “the stars 
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seem to have fallen from my heaven ; the | 
sun ceased to shine upon me for ever, and | 
yet my eyes shed no tears. I cannot weep 
like other women and find ease; it is my 
heart—my heart that weeps, and the tears | 
that it sheds are blood.” | 

Geofirey Stirling almost fancied she had | 
become unconscious of his presence, as she | 
rocked herself to and fro in a tearless agony. 

But in this he was wrong. | 

Hester was intensely conscious of his 
nearness ; and no passing expression that 
crossed his face escaped her. 

That she experienced a certain sense of 
relief in this expression of her pain, in the 
wail of this, the first moan that had 
passed her white lips since she drew her 
dead from the cruel dyke, may be taken for | 
granted. 

But for all that she watched keenly its 
effect on him. 

‘What can I say to comfort you?” he 
said, after the silence that had followed 
those last wild words of hers. ‘‘ What can 
I say?” 

“ Nothing,” she answered, drawing a 
long shuddering sigh, and taking up her 
work again; “no one can touch a sorrow 
such as mine. Even God cannot give me , 
back my dead. So sorrow and I must keep 
each other company as best we may; and 
here, working at my husband’s shroud, I 
must think my own thoughts—they are 
more like curses than thoughts sometimes, | 
Mr. Geoffrey—and dree my weird, as Scotch | 
folk say.” 

Seeing him start at the word “ shroud,” | 
and give a hurried glance at the heap of 
soft white stuff upon her knee, she 
promptly answered start and glance. | 

“The poor have to do many things that | 
the rich have done for them; but even if | 
this were not so, I would have no other | 
hand than mine fashion my husband’s last | 
garment. You have heard people call me 
an odd woman, Mr. Geoffrey, but I hardly | 
think you knew how odd I was—until | 
to-night.” 

When next he spoke, it was with an, 
infinite tenderness. | 

“JT dare not, in truth, Mrs. Devenant, 
try to comfort, even by one poor word of. 
mine, such a sorrow as you have shown. 
me to-night. I would only ask you to bear | 
in mind that if there is anything——” 

“ There is nothing,” she put in hurriedly. 
Then he turned to go. 


But she laid her hand upon his arm—a 
shapely hand, even though roughened by 
toil. 

“Tell me,” she said, “when will the 
best—or the worst—that is to be known, 
be known about the bank ?” 

“T cannot tell,” he answered, tossing 
back the hair from his brow, as if he were 
putting aside a weight that pressed upon 


his brain ; “I cannot tell.” 


“‘ Maybe never until the coming of the 
Day that shall tell all things.” 

As Hester said this, she turned away, 
letting her hand fall from his arm. 

After which, he still keeping an unbroken 
silence, she took the cresset from the 
shelf to light him to the door. 

But in the passage she stopped, raised 
the light high above her head so that its 
gleam should fall full upon his face, and laid 
her hand upon the lock of a closed 
door. 

“Will you come and see—my husband?” 

A moment her glittering eyes held him ; 
but he shrank aside. 

“No,” he said ; ‘“‘ I—I have been ill—I 
must spare myself any possible strain or 
shock. Perhaps I was wrong to come.” 

With a faint strange smile, Hester let 
go the handle of the key she had been 
about to turn. ; 

“ As you will, Mr. Geoffrey,” she said, 
setting down her light and following him 
to the door. 

The stormy blusterous night had grown 
no quieter. Rain had fallen, and the 
leaves were wet, shining in a pallid fitful 
moonlight that gleamed through drifting 
clouds. 

Hester, standing at the gate, watched, 
by this dim uncertain light, to see the 
tall figure of Geoffrey Stirling pass on 
out of sight, a shadow moving among 
shadowy boughs and drifting clouds. 

And as the distance grew between them, 
she lifted her clasped hands to Heaven, 
crying in a voice none the less fierce 
because it was hardly louder than a 
whisper : 

“God’s curse—the widow’s curse—be 
on your head—liar, murderer, thief ! ” 

Then she started as though God had 
sent an angel to chide the utterance of 
that passionate malediction, for a little 
hand was plucking at her gown, and 
Hilda, sobbing, cried to “‘ Mothie ” to come 
in “ out of the dark, dark night.” 
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